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Considering that they enroll only one student in ten in the 

elementary and. ^secondary grades, the nation's nonpublic schools 

are a surprisingly salient channel for philanthropy/ Direct 

gifts, the most obvious" facet of philanthropy in these schools, 

- ■ ■ ' ' ■ « . 

total well in eXc-ess of $174 million annually.^ Another $537 

million or more per'year is indirect, consisting of donations 
(often earmarked for schools) made through religious institu- 
tions. ^ (In terms of the Commission's definition of philanthropy, 
these indirect bestowals reflect the liberality of individuals who 
"join with others" to meet specific needs of society.)'^ Another 
aspect of philanthropy that often escapes attention consists of 
the "creative abilities" and "energy" mentioned in the Commission's 
jlefinition of philanthropy.^ For dscades massive grants of 
creative ability and energy have come from teachers and admini- 
strators who work for salaries far below the going rate and- from 

^atrons^rand"fFi |nds who p rovide assistance at no cost at all. 
This phenomenon has be^n most pronounced in Catholic schools, 
where the contributed services'of nuns , priests , and brothers can 

■ Justly be described as enormous, but solvency has depended on 
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I.Ji's .".aim; rcisour-ci.-, I.li(,u/'.li lo a Lf::!:cn' oxl,en(,. In iiiuriy oLhor 
rclicious and noimecfcariun sclioolu. If we consider only U)e\_ 
gratuitous creative ability and energy of teachers and ' 
administrators, ignoring the assistance of patrons and friends, 
"hidden" philanthropy in nonpublic schools totals an estimated • j 
$410 annually at the very least. ^ ' ./ 

In gauging the dimensions of philanthropy in nonpublic 
schools, we have produced the following' dollar amounts: $174 
million in direct gifts, $537 million in indirect philanthropy^ 
and $410 million in "hidden" philanthropy. These figures, 
■probably serious underestimates, total an annual $1.12 billion. 
By comparison. Giving U. s. A. reports that total gifts to public 
and private educational institutions below the college level 
totaled less than $1.92 billion, in 1973.''' Even allowing for the, 
possibility that Giving U. s. A. defined philanthropy more narrowly 
than we have done, it is obvious that nonpublic schools are a 
particularly, crucial channel for philanthropy. 

We should note in passing that the magnitude and nature of 
-philanthropy in nonpublic schools differs" among s(jhool types and 
geographic regions. In the largely, nbnsectarian schools affilia- " 
ted with the National Association of Independent Schools, for 
example, philanthropy is used mainly to provide endowments,, 
physical facilities, and scholarships for students who could not 
otherwise afford to attend,^ In the major religiously affiliated 
systems, in keeping with tendencies already noted, significant % 
proportions of operating costs are met by means of philanthropy. 
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In Dubuque (Iowa), Green Bay (Wisconsin), and Lowiston' (l^aiiis) , 

where the i960 census reported that the major ily of elementary • 

school children attended nonpublic schools, the flow of 

philanthropy to these institutions has far more social impact 

than in Salt Lake City, Texarcana, and Tuscaloosa , ~where~Tess 

than H per cent of such students were in nonpublic schools.^ 

r 

Public Benefits 

The objection can be raised that much largess discussed 
in the preceding passages should not be considered as philan- 
thropy, since those who provide it often have special interests 
(e.g. , the promotion of a particular religious view),' rather thap 
^^the public interest, in mind. From the p^r^ective of the giver, 
however, the promotion of a favorite ideology or life style often 
is the promotion of the public interest. Furthermore, allegedly 
"pure" efforts to advance the general weal have so often been 
revealed '(often in retrospect) as thoroughly biased (often 
unintentionally) in favor of particular cultures, socio-" 
economic s.trata, or occupational groups that some .scholars, 
disparage the concept of "the public interest," considering it 
much too misleading to be useful. ^° If some enduring, generally 
agreed-upon test of "pure" concern for "the public interest" 
could be devised, the evidence suggests that little philanthropy 
(or for that matter, little reformist effort at all) could pass 
muster.*^ ■' For most purposes of public policy, it seems better- 
to analyze rhe results of an institutional pattern than to worry 



about the' motives ■ it reflects. 

Fortunately, the Commission's "Outline of Issues" does not " 
identify the purity of breadth of philanthropic ' intent .as a central 
issue. It focuses on the social consequences of philanthropy 
in numerous critical "spheres of natipnal life, seeking 



to assess the value "to our -nation of the private 
philanthropic initiative in defining and contributing 
to the pjibli-c-'good, to consider the appropriate 
relationship between government 'and private philanthrbpv, 
and to balance the benefits of public action against fhe 
.benefits of private initiative in seeking to improve and 
enhance the quality of our lives. . . 

"In^the light of that posture, fees paid by patrons in 
elementary land secondary schools, though not^ref lected in our ' 
estimates, assume much of the color or philanthropy . . A parent - 
may consider only an offspring' s welfare when tendering tuition 
paymenti;-, but .society will benefit nevertheless. State inter- 
vention, in school affairs, through mechanisms of finance, • 
administration, and regulation, is based in large measul-e on the 
assumption-.that society aS a .whole reaps extensive, critical " 
benefits'whenever a child is properly educated. ^The educated 
person presumably is a better citizen, more adequately prepared 
to earn a livelihood, contribute to economic growth and cultural 
enrichment, participate in policial affairs, live harmoniously 
wi-th others^ and avoid mental .and physical illness. Available 
evidence, though unavoidably inconclusive, suggests strongly 
that most nonpublic schools are at least as effective as public 
schools in promoting good citizenship; regardless of the motives 
prompting patrons to pay the price. Knowingly or not, these 
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"ijali-onrj an; purclia;jin/r public au well au private , UencriLs — 

encaging, as it wer?, in "unintentional" -philanthropy. 

Both publicly funded and "privately funded schools? -have- proven 

capable of preparing the young for' go^d ci tizenshij). Would the 

society as a whole lose anything, then, ^if nonpublic schools and 

the philanthropy' they represent were eliminated? 

• i;jne body politic would be deprived of important savings. The 

public burden of funding socially essential schooling is obviously 

' ' ' 

"alleviated when many children are educated at 'private expense, . ' 
through gifts and :^ees. V/hetber they know it or not, many hard- 
pressed taxpayers face lower levies today than if nonpublic 
schools did not existence as a result of philanthropy. 

A more important consiJpration,. probably, is that numerous 
cities, already creaking under "municipal overburden," might find 
it impossible to pump adequate money for education through their 
overloaded taxation conduits if nonpublic schools should close. 
As a consequence, the life chances of disadvantaged children 
might be compromised even more than at present. \^ 

As a more general, far-reaching consideratlpn, a mixed system 
of publicly and privately funded schools seems more likely than a 
system entirely tax- funded to respond to the- differential demands 
of students and their families and to experiment with new pro- 
cedures.*® Until recently, at leasts little effort has been made 
in tax- supported schools to allocate varying amounts of money to 
the schooling of youngsters who need different quantities 'and 
types of instruction, and the programs purchased by the funds 
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.^huvo iK.-on" atrlkirif^ly homogeneous.''^ Two results, obviously, have 

been" educational .ineff ectivenbss and fiscal waste. . • , 

In response to the demand for" improvement, soihe encouraging 

■ tendencies are evident,. Better arrangements have been devised for . 

l-esearch' on pressing educational problems. ' ^ \Publlc school 

districts are experimenting with decentralizati^, various types 

of "community control," and "alternative schools, \ all of which 

could permit a more flexible respons.'e to the diff erWitiaL' needs 

and aspirations of students and their families.'^ Bu-^vthe 

improvement is s'low and spasmodic. By virtue of politi^l and 

. \ 

bureaucratic constraints, furthermore, public schools are prevented 
from offering the range of programs that both educators and many " 
clients ma-y desire. 2° Perhaps we should capitalize on inagination,/ 
sensitivity, arid adaptability wherever they can be found, whether 
in the public or the private sectors. Since professional /ducators 
often seem ineffective in matching programs to students in the 

s 

•ght of the limited scientific knowledge now available, tTie^ — ' 

■ \.. 

combined efforts of parents and private school foundei^s should be 

\ 

tried. If clai?sroom settings prove Intolerable to many children, 
people who lack the trained pedagogue' s assumptions concerning 
the "essentials" of useful learning may find answers, largely 

\ 

Intuitively, in totally unorthodox settings ^and methods. I, 
Numerous counter-productive patterns of behavior among teachers 
and administrators may result largely from traditional organiza- 
tional, structure and thus be essentially immutable until radical 
surgery occurs.^' We should not expect, however, that mainstream 



oduoat<.)r£5 wl]l fXiJcrJ-rriont viillingly ^ with' innovations that render 
yiiGir hard-earned, skills obsolete and tlireaten their status and 
security, o^. that public school boards will encourage many dra- 
matic breaks with conventionality -- not while many parents 
clamor for the methods 'of the past.^^^, 

it 

. n,t would be questionable ho , assert! that nonpuljlic schools as 
a whole are mo.re experimental and forward-looking than public 
schools as a whole, but at critical points in American history 

explorations of a few- private trailblaiers have had an 
enormous impacif, one of the more recent examples being, the' 
vastly disproprrtionate influence of a few independent schools'. 
in the development of Advanced Placeoient Programs and new curri-, 
cula in mathematics and the physical sciences. And since 
nonpublic schools are founded io provide desired options and are 
patronized by choice, they^ are probably moredosely attuned than 
m9st public schools to the, differential needs of students.." Dis- 
satisfied clients are not only free., to go- elsewhere, but (unlike 
the situation in public schools), when they leave they take their 
money with them. • | 

But perhaps the most compelling re^-sons why di'tizens should 
have ready access to private educational options are ethical and 
humanitarian reasons. Inestimable human misery has resulted from 
the imposition of majoritarian ideologies and' life styles in 
schools. Children from disliked minorities have been abused and 
harassed through the powerful systems of peer influence that 
schools generate, and even, at times, by teachers, administrators. 



and noliool boards. Anguished parAntr, have stood. by, helplessly 
In many cases, while their children. have been tormented and often 
ultimately alienated from their homes and communitie.s. '. 

Apparently no scholar has yet synthesized the evidence con- 
cerning this black side of American education. The major aspects 
of the question, however, seem clear* James Coleman has described 
many ways in which "the adolescent society" in several schools 
enforced anti- intellectual norms on the most Intelligent students.^ 
Individuals wore rewarded by "popularity, respect, acceptance into 
a crowd, praise, awe, support and aid," and punished by isolation, 
ridicule, exclusion from a c^owd, dii,dair, discouragement, dis- 
respect." In Bernard Rosen 



pressure had a marked impact 



3 -study, once again the social ^ 
'^x of adolescents from Jewish homes 
Chat observed Ort^iodox behavioral norms, per cent became non- 
observant when their peers wei^e non-observant, in comparison with 
85 per. cent who remained obser.vant if their peers agreed with 
their parents.^® * As for the psychological effect of such^, 
struggles, Morris Rosenberg found a pronounced tendency for 
Catholics, Protestants, -and Jews who. .had been reared in neigh- 
borhoods where they were a minority to exhibit more anxiety 
(as compared with those who had been members of a neighborhood, 
majority), as rfeflec'ted in psychosomatic symptoms, many years 
later in a(|ulthood. Researchers seldom find^ factors in, child- 
hood and adolescence that so consistently produce enduring scars. ^® 
Tlie erstwhile minority members in Rosenberg's study must have 
experienced frequent, severe trauma while growing up, to exhibit 
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Thooo results are not surprising, however, if one has read 
even a few descriptions of the treatment minorities have encountered 
in the context of compulsory attendance laws. • It matters not 
whether the victims are gentle Amish, aggressive Jehovah's wit- 
nesses, militant Atheists, pacifists in, wartime, impassive 
American Indians, Greek-Americans trying to maincain proud tra- 
ditions extending "back to Socrates, Catholics in predominantly 
Protestant schools, black Jhildren in newly integrated Southern 
schools, poor children in irfiddle-class schools — the list can be 
ext'ended almost indef initeljr. Philanthropy has provided some 
members of these groups with\ nonpublic schools hospitable to 
their values and life styles. \ But disturbing ethical questions " 
can be raised about .a framework of ptiblic policy that denies 

i 

this avenue of escape to many others. 

■ \\ ' 

\ The Current Prospect 

As we move into the future, will what will happen to the" 
nation's nonpub]\ic schools and the philanthropy they reflect? 
Assuming no major change in the current framework of public 

♦ 

policy, is this sector of education likely tp expand, hold its 
own, or experience serious decline? The auguries, though mixed, 
are cause for grave concern. . • . 

. In 1965^ at the recent zenith of \their, growth, nonpublic 
schools enrolled about I5 per cent of kll students at the 



elementary and secondary levels in the United States. ^° Ttien 
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suddenly, a serious enrollment decline was evident. In retro- 
spect, it is clear that the Roman Catholic schools and Generally 
nonsectajrian boarding schools were 'tFe only groups drastically' 
affected. The Catholic system Ipst 22.? per cent of its schools 
and 55.2 of its enrollments between 1965 - 66 and 197 J> - lA.^^ ^■ 
Boarding schools affiliated with National Association of 
Independent Schools have diminished by, 8.8 per cent in number 
during the past three years ^^d have lost enrollments to the 
extent of l^f.l^^per cent during the ^ame period. Of the other/ 
major groups of schools, some .have maintained a relatively steady 
state since I965 -\66, and others have ^experienced significant ! 
growth. But since around 80 per cent of all nonpublic 
setiools in I965 - 66 were Catholic, the Catholic plus the 
boarding^&chool losses have been sufficient to produce a serious 
net .decline for Yiojipublic education as a whole since 1965 - 66. 
Between I965 - 66 and I970 - 7I,. the estimated total enrollment 

for nonpublic schools dropped by 12.5 per cent (.from 6,505,000 

\ 

down to 5^550,000), and its share of the total student population 
in the United States decreased from 15\6 per ce'nt in 1959 - 60 to 
11.0 per cent in 1970-71.^'* By all inda^<^ations, there has been 
further absolute and relative deterioratiWi since 1970 - 71 for 
the movement as a whole. 

Since the recent -"free school" movement had scarcely begun i 
in 1^65-66, enrollment comparisons based on that year do not 
reflect free school trends. While there is disagreement concern- 
ing the mortality rate among these schools, it is obviously very 
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high, and scholary who watch the movement closely thlnK it Is 

raiJldly losing ground, ^ost failures among these schools seem " 
largely attributable to the fact that, since they neither cater 
to wealthy patrons nor en^by church subsidies, they typically 
oper;ate on a shoestring, financed in major -.jneasure by extra- 
ordinary contributed services from a few people-, who find after 
-a very few years that they are unable, physically and financially, 
vp continue.^® 



\ A current situation, then, seems essentially a fore- ' 

shoVtened Vecapitulation.of the long history o-f nonpublic schools 
in the United States, in the sense that few schools have survis/ed 
without access either to fairly wealthy clients (though not *> 
catering exclu^sivoly to them,, by any means) or 'to extensive 
subsidies from "religious organizations. ' ■ . • • - 

. The reason why none but the well-to-do, with scattered 
exceptions, have been able to maintain nonpublic schools for 
long> without significant subsidies is not difficult to discern: 
Our society has seen fit to impose financial penalties', arti- . 
ficial "threshold costs," on patrons of nonpublic schoolV.' For 
example, a parent who decides to move from a public school 
costing (through taxation) . $1, 000 per pupil annually to a non- ^ 
public school costing $1,300 per pupil annually must be prepared 
td pay,_ not the difference of $5ap, but the entire $1,500 (unless, 
of course, some Subsidy is available t^o help make up the difference), 
for he cannot transfer, along with his child,,! his child's share of 
tax money for schools. .Of the $1^,^00 the parent must-p,ay "at 



tho. throyhold" of IhT'nor^pu-l^lc school,. $1,000 is "artiricial," 
imposed by government. It wo.uld not exist in a free market, in 
which public and nonpublic schools would compete for clients on 
an equal basis. As a consequence of being required to "pay twice" 
for his child's schooling, the unsubsidized patron of \the nonpublic 
school will experience an approximately double impact when school 
..costs increase. 37 if Jjublic school taxation -rises to the maximum 
point that families of < given level of affluence can aff\rd 

nonpublic schools wa;Ll obviously have been priced' far out of -the 

. • y . - . - ^ 

reach of these famalies. In aij- era like the- present;, with 
recession and inflation occurring simultaneously, producing an 
actual decline in the purchasing power of most families, the . 
tendency educational costs • to , increase as much as five times 
^as fast as the general rate of inflation cannot continue without * 
eventually ^^iping out virtually all nonpublic schools not 
patronized by people of wealth — unless, 'of course, steps are. 
taken to grant relief to the " double- taxed" patrons of these 
schools. 3° 

^ J -The growth of several nonpublic school groups in recent 
years seems attributable to spreading disenchantment among some 
people with public ^education. Up to this point, the preferences 
of many families have been sufficiently strong, when combined with 
.religious subsidies, or the help of well-to-do patrons, to outweigh 
the growing' financial burden of shifting from public to nonpublic 

scho.ols. . ■ • 

'- ^ ' ^ • « • , 

1 . / . ^ 

The decline, of Catholic and boarding schools is apparently 



, -1> 

a function, in the main, of shifting preferences. The most ' 
comprehensive analysis of the Catholic school situation sut^gcfsts 
that here, again, we have a foreshortened recapitulation of . 
history, in that the noi:ipublic schools subsidized significantly 
by religious groups have generally gone out of business when they 
could no longer call forth patrons and' subsidies on the premise 
that such schools were essential to the religious well being of 
the students or to the survival ,of the ethnic group. Both 
historically and in the current context, the robustness of various 
religibus school/ seems strongly associated, when distinct ethnic 
motivations are absent, with the religious conservatism of the 
sponsoring groups. Thus, the decline of the Catholic schools 
seems most fundamentally a consequence of ecumenical phenomena 
reflected in the Second Vatican Council and more recent develop- 
ments of a similar thrust in the Catholic church, and thus may be 
expected to continue, though perhaps at a reduced rate now' that 
many "marginal schools have closed and much belt-tightening has 
occurred. Similarly, it seems predictable, in the light of a major 
school of thought in the sociology of religion, that other school-' 
sponsoring church groups in the United States will also be 
affected by ecumenicity before long.^^ Their schools, too, may 
.tfien_ begin -to fade away,^ even if the fiscal handicap's "faced 'by 
the patrons "do riot intensify rapidly as they have been doing of 
late! ^ * . 

According to information froiri the National Association of 
♦ 

- ' ' . 15 • 



Indepertdent Schools (NAIS), recent closures and enrollment losses 
in boarding schools viere partly a function of the cost squeeze, ' 
but more fundamentally, at least- in the short run, of shifting 
prefersncss. During ths lats sixties, particularly, the wide- 
spread passion among the young for involvement in sacial issues 
made the cloistered environs of boarding schools look unattractive 
to many. The military school became particularly unpopular in 
the context of the hated Viet" Nam -war. There has also been a 
growing aversion^ apparently, ^to the sexual segreg^ti'on that many 
-prominent boarding schools have -maintained.* 

Numerous military schools have developed a new character^ ^ 
many single-sex schools have gone co- educational, and NAIS has 
been* very active in helping schools analyze their problems inore 
adequately and adopt more efficient operating procedures. As of 
the. present moment, these measures have apparently been sufficient 
to arrest the decline that had driven leaders of these schools - 
close to panic a few years ago. But. NAIS leaders, like other 
key people in nonpublic education, observe that the consequences 
of " stagf la-tion" have not yet been manifest, and could turn'out 
to be drastic. ' 

In summary, it is probably accurate to observe that current 
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conditions are deadly for nonpublic schools without acces>5 to 

■ ■ ' ' \ 

either a fair proportion of relatively wealthy clients or f 

subsidies from religious organizations. Though facing problems 
and instituting many cost-butting procedures, schools with sub- 
stantial subsidization' or well--to- do " clients' have been able to 
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hold their own to this point so long as they have maintained a 

compelling raison d'etre in the eyes of patrons. In the case of 

roli^iously Gubsizlded schools, this raison d'etre has almost 

i 

involved ethnic suryiv£a-or-religious conservatism. There is 
some rea.son to suspect that many religiously affiliated schools 
will gradually losejthese compelling ethnic and religious claims 
and go out of business. Since the "new" motives* for nonpublic • 
education are not linked to' organized religious groups and thus 
^not likely "to call forth subsidies, they will prdbably be unsat- 
isfied unless the public policy framework foiT'educat-ion is 
changed*: And in the long ■ run, wit-hin that' fr'alewdrk, if current 
e'conom^ic trends continue, the vast majority of nonpublic schools 
seem doomed, the exceptions being schools enjoying the support 
of the well-to-do or heavy subsidies from a few remaining 
religious groups with conservative theologies or strong ethnic 
emphases. 

. - # 

Ameliorative Strategies 

Evidence introduced earlier ^in this paper suggested that. 
philanthropV in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools, 
surprisingly major in magnitude, may help make the nation' s 
total educational enterprise more efficient fiscally, more ■ - 
effective educationally, and more humane in its impact on 
students and parents. But. forces now clearly at work could 
virtually obliterate the nonpublic schools, ^he philanthropy 
they represent, and the values they promote, "in the remaining 
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paces, consideration is given to several possible strategies for ■ 
mintaining at least the current leeway for private enterprise 
and philanthropy in schools at the precollegiate levels. The . 
approaches to be discussed fall into two major categories 
(a) strategies designed to work within the current broad framework 
of school finance in fhe United States, and (b) strategies 
^involving major changes in that framework. Presumably, the 
"Coitunis-s^ri will find ways of' exerting some Influence toward the 
adoption of whciteyer strate^ (or ^tra€egies) it/ may find appeal- 
ing. \ ■ i . ■ • - - 

^ Stra^fry-l: Public Aid. '-- Public aid to nonpublic 
schools, within the current' framework bf school finance, -is not ] 
a promising avenue of action' for the foreseea^le future-. Around 
1968, extensive efforts were begun to extend direct, ' sizeable ail 
to the country's nonpublic schools. The efforts were prompted 
partially by a decline in nonpublic (mostly Roman Catholic) school 
enrollments after 1965 or so, and by an associated fiscal crisis, 
then widely noted and discaissed. The movement was encouraged by 
a 1968 decision of the Supreme Court, which indicated .that the 
"sacred" and "secular" components of church-sponsored, schooling 
were separable for constitutional purposes, and thus that the 
state could support the one without supporting the other. 
About that same time, several groups of Protestant nonpublic 
schools culminated a gradual abandonment of the view that they 
should not seek or accept public aid, and the modern Jewish day 
school movement was coming to flow^er: so powerful new c'oalitions 
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Involving those groups a,n(i proponents of Catholic education 
. became feasible.. Legislative commissions, active in many parts , 
of the nation during the late 60's and early 70' s, may have 
influenced public and' legislative opinion by highlighting enroll- 
ment declines and financial difficulties in nonpublic schools and 
by stressing the' negative consequences for the public pu|s8 if 
the majority of nonpilblic schools should close. 

Beginning with ^ Supreme Court decision in 1971, however> ' 
^the oudiciary closed the door repeatedly and forcefully on sreveral 
.B.|nues of aid. to nonpublic! Jschools.^^ g^^^ peripheral, indiWct 
"child benefit" assistance is still possible in the form of staVe- 
financed bus rides, textb.ooks, psychological services,, etc. (though 
e.ven this is under challenge), but no governnient -support likely 
to make much difference in school budgets seems constitutionally 
permissible in the near future in church-related schools. The 
same prohibitions do /not apply to nonsectarian schools, but since 
church- related groupk seems disinterested in using their political 
muscle to obtain subvention they will not enjoy, there is little 
chance that, aid to nonsectarian nonpublic schools will be enter- 
tained- seriously by the legislatures, gl^ven the powerful opposition 
of public school lobbies and the frequenA assumption among liberals 
that nonsectarian private schools are wealthy, elitist, and "un- 
democratic." ; 

Within the current framework of school finance, however, 
two other courses of action may merit attention, in an effort • 
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. to preserve the channel of philanthropy that nonpublic schools 
represent. • . 

Strategy g; Interpret "Charitable Donations" Liberally. . ~ 
The,.most obvious line of attack for the Commission, discussed at 
length in other presentations, is to help maintain the income tax 
deduction for charitable donations. A further step. may be 
warranted for the benefit of nonpublic schools, since the Internal 
Revenue Service has often Insisted that, when school tuitions 
are significantly lower than per-pupil operating costs, patron ' 
donations, whether made directly or through religious institutions 
must be regarded as fees in philanthropic guise and thus not 
deductible. '^'^ 'While the ramifications" of this issue ca,n harcjly 
be analyzed adequately 'heire, the point remains that, within the ' 
discretion legally and ethically available to IRS, some movement 
toward a more liberal interpretation of "donations" to nonpublic 
schools could reduce the fiscal pressures discussed earlier. 
Obviously, if part of the cost of sending children to nonpublic 
schools can" be recouped through tax savings, patrons will be able 
to ^urvive cost increases that would otherwise cut off nonpublic 
educational options. IRS should bear in .mind one neglected point 
we haWe made: 'Since the "parent cannot "^purchase" private educa- 
tlonal benefits without simultaneously contributing benefits to 
the public, even fees in nonpublic- schools assume much; of the 
color oV philanthropy. There would be considerable logic, for . 
example,^ In allowing the deduction, as charitable donations, 

- « t ' • 
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of the proportion ofscRooT costs that -can reasonably be regarded 
as "purchasing" literacy^ employability, political efficacy, and 
the other commonly envisioned attributes of good citizenship 
that the public would have to pay for through taxation if the 
'nonpublic schools did not exist,. 

Strategy 3; Tax Credits or Deductions for Fees. -~ A closely 
related approach, also compatible with the current broad I'ramework 
of school finance, is that of permitting tax credits or deductions 
for fees per £e in nonpublic schools, , quite apart from any pro- ~ 
vision' for charitable donations.. It does';not seem likely, 
hpwever, that future tax deductions or credits for fees at non- 

public schools will survive thk scrutiny of the Supreme Court 

unless, of course, the religiously affiliated schools .comprising 
the vast preponderance of the movement are excluded".'*^ But in the 
meantime, if would seem advisable to 'keep at least the nonsectarian 
nonpublic schools alive. In times of severe difficulty, stop-gap, 
piecemeal- measures must often be utilized. * 

Deep irony resides ±n the, fact . that, while there is apparently 
unprecedented demand today for educational options, many of which 
seem yirtually impossible to provide in the public sector, and 
while the citizenry grows more and more re^epibiAre-to^PXoviding 
tax relief to nonpublic schools, the Suprem'e Court has been 
moving in precisely the opposite direction — closing the door 
ever ^jnore tightly 'on the possibility of aid to nonpublic schools 
(unleAs, as we have noted, all religiously affiliated schools are 
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excluded) and thus, in .effect, tightening the dystom of constraint!; 
,5, that has served for decades to ensure that virtually all the 
nation's yoath will be limited to a narrow range of educational 
offerings in elementary and secondary schools.'*® 

The most deadly constitutional impasse on this .I.GSUe — " 
the Court's dual insistence that (a) safeguards be 'i'ntrodijis-ed to 
ensure that no money be used for sectarj^-^urposes and (b) no 
"excessive entanglement" between chtSrch and state, which the 
-safeguards seem inevitably to entail, be allowed' to occUr 

"I 

seems dubious from the standpoints, of both jurisprudence and ' 
. . economics. ^"^ On the. surface, it might appear that"sc"hoiai'lir 

analyses drawn to the Court's attention in the future might'alter ' 
its rulings with respect to tax credits, tax dddUctiona, tuition ■ 
reimbursements, and similar devices to gralit relief to hard- 
pressed patrons of nonpublic schools. But there is. a clear 

possibility that the Court's doctrines on aid (or anything even 

distantly resembling aid) to i^ellgious affiliated schools are - 
— to some significant extent --^merely means to an end, the 
end being to prevent the religious s^trife that some eminent " 
scholars think would accompany aid..^^ In some future case^.. then, 
if lawyers and economists make 'the " excessive, entanglement" test 
look-utterly inane, the Court may respond, not v/ith new decisions 
on parochiaid," but with new doctrines to^ prop up the old 
decisions. 

For reasons such as theSe, the future of private enterprise 
and philanthropy in education ultjimately may depend on radical 
changes in the framework of Sv^hool finance -- changes t>,ot remove 
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current^ fiscal handicaps from privately funded educational optionj 
without invoking the specter of aid'to religion and political 
' strife along denominational lines. 

Strater^ H: Education Vouchers. -- Voucher policies that 
would force public and nonpublic schools to compete for clients 
and money represent a revolutionary change \n school ' finance. 
. Most -voucher schemes developed' thus far have not been that 
revolutionary, however. Pale shadows of-the classic voucher 
concept, they involved only nonpublic schools. They left the 
financing of piablic schools virtually unaffected. These 
schemes would run afou^ of existing"' constitutional guidelines 
if religiously affiliated schools ^ were- included. Consequently, 
they are useful merely "as ?top-gap, incomplete measures, adequate 
only, to help keep nonsectarian nonpublic schools alive (assuming " 
some political coalition cap be formed to make passage through the 
legislatures possible). 

If vouchers were introduced in all schools, public and non- 
public, however, some scholars think they might stand a good 
chance constitutionally. ^° 

As they come from the drawing tables of scholars, voucher ' . 
plans usually embody "major egalitarian features, and are .designed, 
not to perpetuate existing institutions, but to create a milieu 
in which all schools' will be more responsive, ^ a much wider range 
of educational options, will be offered in response to client 
Intei^ests, and the discretion of students and parents will be 
broadened considerably, especially among the poor. 
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The concept of e'ducatio/i vouchers first attracted wide atten- 
tion in the United States when Milton Friedman published his cele-** 
brated essay in l9b3.^^ Friedman proposed that all schools, 
public and private, be funded through vouchers given to parents^ 
Each voucher, representing a child's share of tax funds for 
education, would be redeemable at any approved school,. puSlio or 
private. Though he saw nurnferous values in this strategy, Priedman 
stressed the increased efficiency that would result, in his viev;, 

if individual families had much more control over the amount of 

. ' ^ «. / 

. / • X- - ' 

mbney to be allocated for the for^na;^^ of each child 

(families c6uld add their own money to the vouchers) . and over the 
type of instruction purchased. Friedman's scheme would permit 
coiTimunities of interest, jdispersed among several public school 
districts or powerless within one, to purchase the services they 
desire without incurring the artificial threshold costs discussed 
earlier. Friedman predicted that entrepreneurs would begin offer- 
ing,, in response to the varying wishes of families, , a much more - 
extensive range of educational options than is. currently avail-, 
able; V/ere a public or nonpublic sadool insensitive to students , 
and parents,- it would risk a financial setback, far every patron 
defection would mean al^oss of fun'ds.. 

There were dangers^ in the pYan suggested by Friedman, but 
since that tims scholars havs njodifisd the approach in many ways, 
mainly to' minimize or elimina^te those dangers. It is difficult 

/ 

to imagine, for example, how the public interest could be^ damaged 
-through a few small experiments with the elaborately cautious 
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vouehor i5cHomc dijvt)lo])ed by Jcnclus und hJ.u col Leuduou at tliy 
Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP).^^ To guard 
against -the possibility that the wealthy would add money of 
their ov/n to the vouchers, would segregate themselves in schools 
that the poor,' with voucher funds only, could not afford to 
attend, and would use their ,superior purchasing power to cream 
off superior i|)ersonnel, facilities, ijquipment, and materials, 
the CSPP voucher plan forbids schools participating in the scheme 
to accept a cent of income' beyond what the vouchers provide. To 
ward off segregation of ^other kinds, participating schools are 
required to admit all applicants while spaces are availscble and 
to allocate spaces on a lotfery. basis when applications exceed- 
capciCity. An extra "compensatory" allotment is envisioned for . 
jloDX_children, to make them welcome in the schools they choose to 
attend and to increase the chances that the special services they 
need will be provided, Start-up assistance is available to new 
schools. / 

The CSPP voucher plan has\^ no place for private investment 
or philanthropy, but ironically, if the plan is properly tried 
out, it may yield information to controvert the major arguments 
against. open market conditions in education and thus may open the 
way to arrangements in which philanthropy will play a rejuvenated 
role. A number of other voucher schemes, embodying features hot 
.designed into the CSPP approach^ could then (and possibly only . 
then) be tried. 



^ It is widely asserted that parents and students will make 
unwise choices and thus be seriously victimized if current con- 
stiraints in education "are eliminated or minimized^ and that an 
unprecedented tendency' toward segregated schools will result, 
especially along racial and socio-economic parameters. Inquiries 
by E. G. West into the behavior of parents in England and New 
York-^tate in the years before 'public schools were available sug- 
gests, on the contrary, that most parents will act responsibly • ' 
and with considerable wisdom. =^ Findings of this type seem some- 
■what likely to emerge from experiments — if and when they -are 
carried out with the CSPP voucher plan and similar approaches. 

-'"Indivi duals and groups seekinglto '-encourage experimentation 
with vouchers should realize, howevel^, tha't tHe opposition is 
intense, ^iSespread, and well organized. A wsll-f irianced, 
national aearch for public school systems -willing to p'aVticipate - 
in a voucher experiment recently netted only one acceptance, and 

♦ 

in that instance (the Alum Rock school district at San Jose) the' ' 
design of the experiment had to be altered drastically before ' 
teachers and administrators were willing to proceed. Most 
ess^ential features of the voucher -cpncept '(e.g., competition 
between public and nonpublic schools) were completed" deleted. 

On a somewhat more encouraging note, it'^has recently been 
announced that three New Hampshire towns will participate in a 
voucher experiment involving both public and nonsectarian 
private schools. In the light of the Alum Rock experience and 
many other examples of the taming of ^reform in American education, \ 
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it is hard to^be optimistic, about how"^many features of ths CSPP 

^ - \ • • , ' 

plan will survive the trade-off s pf the implementation, process 

in New.- Hampshire. But at the same tiiiie, it is -diff icult to' 

believe that the Aherican people will not eventually insist/ 

particularly if dissatisfaction with the. nation's schools 

intensifies, -that a few honest exper-iments be staged to determine 

whether education will .be- harmed or helped by competitive 

■ €|>ra.ngements.' ' ^ 

' ' Strategy 5: "Private" Options in Public Sghools. — Since 
full-blown voucher scbsmes may- not be possible for many years, 
•and perhaps never possible at all, it may be 'advisable to 
pursue the same' objectives — a much widqr range of educational 
options and much, greater consumer choice — along a front less 
overtly threatening to public educators, by e^icouragi-ng the 
extension of principles embodied in the "alternative schools" 

^movement In public education. The long-range result "could be a 
radical new framework of school finance. 

■ When middle class parents, who traditionally have .been public 

'educa'tion's strongest supporters, -established "free schools," 
* • . • ' 

public school leaders, pejrhaps because they sensed erosion in 
th^iT most reliable support sector, were unusually quick to. 
respond. Scarcely had free schools attracted national attention ' 
before public school systems were "announcing the creation of their 
own "alternative schools," and the federal government was offering 
grants to encourage the trend. ' In the cities in question, fami- 
lies -are, permitted to choose the public schools they will patronize 



anil thu "a;il.ernativ(; school-&!' aro dosi{^ned to. depart Trom convsn- 
tionaliiy in Ways that seem important to varrious community' {groups. 

. The altsrnatlvje schools- 'movment-Tn'ay~~r a more funda- 

mental breach of the professional educator's traditional ideology 
than -is generally fecognized, for if constitutes' visible acknow- 
ledgement that educators are not rlways the best people to* match 
•programs to .children and that the remarkably standardized fare 
of the conventional public school is not suitable for 'everyorie. 
It would .not be 'a radical further^step to permit public school 
children^ during part of the school day., to take advantage of 
important learning opp,9rt unities outside public school confines., 
in museums., galleries., theatres., shops., music studios., industrial 
concerns^ and other public and private premises., and perhaps even- 
tually to allocate some public money to •peo'r children who coulti 
not otherwise benefit from these opportunities. At some point it 
might be sensible to consider schools largely as "home bases" 
in which the most essential academic subjects would be taught., 
and from which most children would range out to other agencies 
during significant segments of the day. Matching, incentive grants 
could perhaps ^e used to encourage parents., partly at their own 
initiative and expense., to etirich their children's lives duririg 
these "optional education" periods. ' The incentive grants could " 
conceivably be varied^., not only in keeping with parental, responses 
but in inverse proportion ^o family income., so as to equalize the 
educational discretion available to the rich^and the poor. Undar 
these conditions, peirhaps less difficult^ to institute than full- 

» « 
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blovm full-time .voucher schemes^ it seems likely that philanthro 
pists would finance many promising educational opportunities out- 
side school \-/alls and that entrepreneurs would soon put their 
imaginations to work, to the benefit of the general weal. 

Or, to envision a slightly different line of development, 
the elements/of the following scenario might be realizable: 

Assume that leaders in the Msgatown Public School System, 
which has -one of th'e' nation' s best collections of publicly 
supported alternative schools, decide after a few years'' that this 
arrangement for extending more discretion to pareuits and students 
is an improvement worth enlarging. At that point, a sequence of 
parental initiatives occurs. First, a' group" of twenty- five parents 
who have been discussing with a few teachers some frontier ideas 
for. education come to the school board with a proposal: They 
want -to? experiment v^ith a .special (Curriculum of their own in the 
social studies, run by teachers of their own choo'sing, while rely-, 
ing on the school system for the rest of the educational. .program'. 
The-scl^ool sy.stem works out a "released time" arrangement, per- 
mitting the children of these* parents to leave the public schoolS^y, 
for several hours /each week to take part in t-he privately run 
social studies project, in a nearby store front rented by the 
parents. The project hci's unusual features, drawing extensively 
on the unique skills of people in the community, including" repre- 
sentatives of various ethnic groups, politicians, social workers', 
and psychologists. It is an obvious success, and soon other 
groups of parents are creating projects of their own^ sometimes 

t M 
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wll.h aM:5 Ititancii I'roni private octhoo.l pooplo in the area, and uomo- 
. l,Jmc;:; on Lho premir;uG of nearby private schoolti. Irr response, 
the public school ^system creates' a f lexible'^computerized schedule 
that permits students to combine public school component's and 
privates-components in many v/ays. For example, several parents 
take their children to Europe', for two .months, along with a 
teacher, for some on-the-spot studies of another political frame- 
>>?ork. The school system provides i"ull credit, and the children 
rliave no difficulty phasing back into the schools. As the idea 
of combining public and private- components in a student* s 
educational program becomes more and -more popular, three facts 
are evident: the school system is saving a lot of money because 
it is relieved of the burden of providing a total educational 
offering for everyone, the students are much more interested and 
productive than when they spent all their time in classr;ooms, anti 
children from low-income homes are being deprived of many 
advantages olT the new system. After discussion, the school 
board concludes that it should assume some responsibility, for 
financing an obviously superior arrangement, ari'd it begins 
picking up some of the cost of the private components, though 
never to the point of funding them beyond the level of comparable 
programs in the school systenj itself.' ' ' . • 

i ' ' 

At this point, the arrangement begins to attract widespread 
attention. It is evaluated by scholars, who laud its flexibi- 
lity but ask why the principle of making instruction responsive 
to the needs and interests of individuals is not pursued further. 

30 



*They make some sugcsstions >along that line, and the school syatem 
responds. 'It establishes the" world's first " educational market- 

place. Physically, the marketplace is something like the "edu^ 

>• 

cational park" some scholars and "school administraoors have advo- 
cated. It is a centrally located instructional complex ^drawing 
children from numerous, diverse neighborhoods, largely by means 
of a fcity's rapid transit network. Toward the center of the com- 
plex are science laboratories, libraries, info rmation-- retrieval 
arrangements, multimedia facilities, counseling rooms, data^ 
processing equipment, closed circuit television -hookups, compu- 
terized instruction, fully equipped industrial arts and business 
education rooms, and athletic^ fields. Around the periphery^* are 
general-purpose classrooms, seminar rooms, lecture halls, and 
playgrounds. Surplus capacity is built in to foster flexibility 
of usage. 

;* ' Organizationally, the complex is an arrangement far^maxi- 
mizing the range of discretion made conveniently Available to 
students and parents. Groups, profit and nonprofit, that wish 
to offer educational components may lease the facility they need 
at a price that covers amortization and upkeep, but as'^pa^rt of 
the, arrangement they must participate in an extensive new infor- 
mation-- disseminating system that provides parents and students 
with an unprecedented wealth of audited information concerning 
the options available to them. 

Financially^ the system is modeled after a "Flexible Family 
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I'owor KquallzuLJOri" iiGliomc of Proreauois Coonu and Bdnuon.'-'O EacJi 
clilld's s^iare-of tax funds for education is. made available .to his' 
parents in the form of a drawing fund.,' to be used for any system 
of educational components that can be approved under a set of 
criteria ■■tha,t .protects the interests of the child and the society 
without infringing unnecessarily on liberty. The drawing fund 
is greater for pobr families than for wealthy families. -It is 
fina^nced from regular taxation^ and from a special "self- tax" 
levied on parents of .school-age children, the. self-tax varying. 

• in -ainount according to the income of the family and the' relative 
amounts they ^Ush to have inve.s.te^ in their children's educatioa. 
•In . practice, 'parents treat the special tax as merely a systematic 
conduit to facilitate private investment. Formu.las for the. draw- 

• ^'i'^.fundjin^^eir^ refined from year to year in the light 

t dC|Xp^^^^ a way as to ensure chat approximately equal 

nuiubei:V. of-.^o^^^ wealthy families utiliz.e program components ^ 
financeVat various levels. Thus, the offerings made available to 
children are independent of family v;ealth, but heavily dependent 
on family discretion. 

^ Within the framework of such a system, philanthropists could 
Play several important role6. ' They, could provide developmental ' 
funds, for ideas that seem highly promising 'but are. not ready to 
oe launched in the educational ma4etplace. (Government would 
also make developmental money available, but we 'can assume, in 
the light of past history, that the money would be withheld- from 
some promising prbgrams that seemed too unorthodox.) Private 
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philanUirppy mi{j;hL also be needed to finance, at leaut initially,^ 
some vital edu^^ational components that could not secure approval 
when they were ready for launching, even under the most flexible, 
criteria the state' could devise. " ' • . 

By this^ time it might be widely thought that no educational 
^§XE.aaGemenf_could Be called "private" if truly responsive to 
the people it served, regardless of who financed or administered 
it, while none, should bg.. called "public" that was riot. It would , 
also, perhaps, be widely assumed that a truly flexible educational 
enterprise required the unique strengths of both public and private 
administration, both public and pydvate funding, both investment 
and philanthropy. Perhaps;_by that time changes in schools and 
society might permit a new approach to- the issue of lYinding priva.Le 
educational. options. ^ By then, for example, a much smaller pro- 
portion of nonpublic instructional components might be sponsored 
by religious 3.nsti tut ions, and the spread of ecumenicity might 
have reduced very drastically the potential for political strife 
along sectari*an lines. - . > " ' 

Stratd'gy 6; Fee-Derived Support in Public and Nonpublic 
Schools. — The final strategy, in some respects the most radical 
of all, has been proposed by Economist E. G. V/est in a paper now ■ ' 
pending publication.-^"^ West proposes that, -as a {vay of progressive] 
reducing the "double taxation" effect that patrons of nonpublic 
schools ^ now experience, some state should at least experiment with 
the policy of- requiring all future taxation increases for public 
schQ.ols .to be levied exclusively on public school patrons . If 
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educational costs continue t8 increase at anything approximating^, 
the recent rate, this policy would eventuate, before long, in a 
^framework of school finance In which the major burden of public ' ' 
school funding would fall on users, and in which government ally 
i«Oposed "artificial, threshold costs" in nonpublic schools would 
virtually have disappeared. But no "aid" to nonpublic schools ■ - 
would be involved, no political warfare would be triggered over ^ 
efforts to increase aid, and issues of constitutionality in the.- 
light of the federal first amendment should not arise. 

Since Professor West's analysis is sophisticated and complex,/ 
Justice can hardly be done to it here! Hopefully, the 
Commission will wish to examine the professor' s manuscript ' ' 
flrst-^hand. The observation must be ma-de, however," that West 
deals remarkably well with the initial shocked objections .that 
his ideas --seem certain to' produce. I^ot instance: 

West ar^es that, since most people at some point in life- 
have school-age childreft', a governmental guaranteed loan system ' 
to enable parents to purchase education from life-long incomes 
(rather than incomes received only while their children were in 
school) would have roughly the same fiscal consequences as a' 
traditional taxation arrangement that draws funds from both 
users and nonusers of public school sei-vices. Perhaps pat'rons 
of nonpublic schools could use the loan system without running 
afoul .of the first -amendment's church-state prohibitions. Even 
if they could not, these patrons would riot be paying, twice for • 
their children's education, once through public s.chool taxes arid- 
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once through fees and donations in' nonpublic schools.. 

West also observes that numerous equalization arrangements 
could be introduced to assist the poor, who, despite the al-legad 
merits of current schdol finance, pay for" the "free" education of 
their offspring through taxes- that draw vastly greater proportions 
of their incomes than the wealthy are "required to contribute. 



Suminary and. Conclusions 

4 

We have seen' that nonpublic schools are a surprisingly 
salient Channel for philanthropy in precoliegiate formal 
education. As a result of philanthropy, broadly defined, in 
nonpublic schools; the nation', s' total collectivity of schools 
is probably more efficient fiscally, >more effective educationally, 
and more ^)vmane in its impact on students and parents than an 
exclusively public arrangement would be. . - 

. . There is obvious danger, however, that the nonpublic 
schools and the philanthropy th.ey represent will e;:periende ' 
severe attrition in the future. Rather dramatic declines have 
already occurred in Catholic schools and largely nonseetarian 
boarding schools., though" much of this loss is attributable to 
shifting family' preferences. The recent history of the free- 
school movement ^Jrovides stark evidence that current economic 
conditions are deadly for schools that enjoy neither significant 
church subsidies nor access to a fair proportion of wealthy 
clients. Church 'sul sidies . to nonpublic schools may be less and 
less cominon in the future *as the historic reasons for these 
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subsidios gradually disappear. ""Furthermore, the "double "impact]' 

— ^ . J, 

on nonpublic, schools of extremely rapid cost increasej in education 
seems certain, if current ecqnomip trends continue,.- to obliterate 
all nonpublic schools "before long, the exceptions being schools 
enjoying large church subsidies and schools with access t6^\. ,' . 
. wealthy clients. The writer's personal prediction, based on, " , 
more than a decade of •studying nonpublic schools, is that the 
movemeijt will becomf; more and more 'exclusively/ nonsectarian, 
less and less subsidized, and increasingly lii^iitsd to -the *- 
patronage of an economic elite -- unless some shift pocurs in 
the framework of public policy..- 

Since there is, apparently, growing in^terest in. educational 
options among citizens today, growing acceptance of the ijlea of , ■ 
assisting nonpublic schools in some way, ^nd alarming 'resistance "\ 
to increased tax levies for public education, a dramatic shift 
m the framework of school finance could be possible before long, 
though the mounting powder of organized educators is a potent force 
in the .opposite direction. 

In the meantime, as -the preceding discussion of possible 
strategies makes clear, there are no easy solutions to the threat 
no^j posed, to philanthropy channelled through nonpublic schools. 
Some of the strategies suggested here may serve, however, as 
stop-gap measures', functional in the short run. Others may be 
used to capitalize at some point on the emergence of unprecedented ' 
readiness Xor fundamental educational r'eform in our society. 
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NOTES ■ - • ■ ■ 

1 • ' ' ♦ 

' -^The Commission's broad def initi on, , adopted here, readst 
"Private philanthroi^y , , , , more than the. donation of funds 

.for wof-thwhile purpcises, ... is a continuous process by 
which private individuals sense and define specific needs 
of society and then commit themselves and .loin with others 
to devote creative abilities, enersry, and funds to > the satis- 
faction and fulfillment of thos^ heeds-," See. the Commission's 

•^•^Outline of Issues," as revised~-to reflect commentq^ made at 
the Commission meeting on October 34., 1973. "The estimate of 
one student in .ten in nonpublic pchoo^s is based pn Table No.' 
175t BOreau of the pen.sus", U.S. Department* of Commerce, Sta- 
tis tical Abstract of 'the Un it ed States* 197 1 . (Washington7~ 
i>»C,'t U7S. Government Printing-office, 197lTi p. 116, allow- 
ing for losses since 1971. 

Because of difficulties encountered in securine; data, 
this estimate reflects only the nonpublic schools affiliated 
with the Catholic Church, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
The National UnJon of Christian, Schools (affiliated with the 
Christian Reformed Church), and the National Association of 
Independent Schools} however, these groups account for more 
than 90 per cent of total enrollments , in the" nation's nonpub- ' 
lie schools. 

' The Catholic estimate ($26.6 million) was derived as 
follows! The of^oially reported average of. per pupil in 
gifts during 1972-73 (the latest figure available) was apolied 
to the 2,711,000 pupils attending Catholic elementary schools 
in 1973-7/1 (the latest enrollment report avaiJable) to produce 
a total of $16,266,000, The estimate for Catholic secondary 
schools was more difficult to produce, since enrollment figures 
since 1970-71 have not teen broken down by type of school, while 
church subsidies differ significantly amonc these types. The 
following procedure was uscd^to estimate enrollment by high 
•school type't^-In 1970-71, there were 1^60 Roman Cat'holic paro- 
chial (parish-operaled) high schools, with an average'enroll- . 
ment of 3/f5,- and thus a total enrollment of about 158,700, 
^5'? pent>of the total Catholic secondary school enrollment 
Of 1,008, i|-63o ^ /ThereN.were 771 Roman Catholic "private" high 
schools (schoplls operated'^y relicious communities of nuns, 
•priests, or brothers, rather than by the parish or- diocese ) , 

ii^^ ^^^^-^^^ ienrollment of '^79, and thus a total enrollment 
of 3^+6,179, orp4^.3 per cent of the total Roman Catholic yecon- 
gary. school enrollment. The remaining 50 per cent of Roman 
Catholic secondary school students, obviously, were in the 
cither Catholic high schools, the inter-narochial high tichools" 
(operated under joint rather than individual parish sponsor- - 
ship) and diocesan high schools (operated under the direct 
adtninistration of diocesan officials). For the sake of the 
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present roueh estimates, it was assumed .that enrollments were 
distributed among the various hleh school types irf these same 
proportions in 1973-7'+. The 1973-74 enrollment total for 
Catholic secondary schools breaks. down, accordingly, as fol- 
lows i, if31t5O0 iJ^ inter- parochial and diocesan high schools, " 
141,771 in parochial high schools, and 309,729 in. "private", 
high schools. The offidial^ estimate of gifts averaging $7 
per pupil in 1972-73 was applied to the 593.271 pupil's attend- 
ing ^Catholic parish, diocesan, and (the rel-evant table sug- 
gests) inter- parochial 'high schools in 197-3-74 to produce a 
total of $4,1*52,897. The estimate of gifts averaging $20 per 
pupil was applied to the 309,729 pupils attend ini? Catholic 
"private" high schools in 1973-74 to produce' a total of 
$6,194,580, The estimated grand total of ^dfts received by 
all Catholic elementary and secondary schools, consequently, 
is $26,613,477, The data on which these calculations are' 
based were drawn fromi Research Department, ^fational Catholic 
Educational Ass.ociation, A Report on lUS, Catholic Schools i 
1970-71 (n,p,t National Catholic, Educational Association, 
1971) I and the association's U.S, Catholic Schools i 1973-74 
(n.p, I National Catholic Educat'i-bnal Association, 197,4),. 

Officials of the Lutheran Churc'h-Missouri Synod reported 
that direct gifts to their schools v/ere'^neffligible. 

The estimate for schools'" associated with the Christian 
.Reformed Church ($6,6 million) was derived by multiplyinc the 
total number of students in thes.e schools in 1973-74 (51,123) 
by the average per-pupil cost in" that year at the elementary 
level ($650), Since the enrollment f-igures ^provided to us 
were not brokW down into elementary and secondary levels, 
we were forced to ignore the higher costs ($850 per pupil) ■ 
at the highz-school level, and consequently pur estimate is 
low, _ We then divided the estimate by 20 per cent, the pro- 
portion of school expenditures underwritten by gifts. The ^ 
information ,oj\ which these calculations' are based was- provided 
in a letter dated September I6, 1974, from. Ivan E, Zylstra, 
Administrator, School and Government .Relations,- Rational Union 
of Christian Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan, - 

The estimate for schools affiliated with the National 
Association of Independent Schools (NAIS ). ($140.7 million) 
was obtained from Giving U«S, A, ; 1974 An m:aJ Report (New 
Yorkj American Association of Fund-Raisine Counsel, Inc, , 
1974), p, 27, Since the figure is derived from reports from - 
only 73.2 per cent of NAIS schools, it is an under-estimate. 

Based oh these estimates ($26,6 million, $6,6 mjllion, 
and $140.7 million), the grand total is $173.90 million, which 
rounds off to $174 million. 

^^Here again (cf, note 2, above) our estimates are based 
on figures from croups representing thp overwhelming prepon- 
derance of nonpublic schools in the United States, thus are 
entirely adequate for our purposes, but they do not purport 
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to be comprehensive. 

Church subsidies in Catholic- schools were derived as 
follows I The totals, for Catholic ei^ieinentary schools were ob- 
tained by raultiplyin;; the reported avcraee per-pupil church sub- 
sidy in 1972-73- by the number of pupils in Catholic 
elementary schools in .1973-7^. (2.711.000) . to obtain a figure 
of $390.38'f.OOO. The nurabef of students in eqch type of Catho- 
l.ic high school was estimated by means of the procedure des- 
■ cribed in note 2. above, In^ the parish, diocesan and (the 
relevant table suggests) inter- parochial hie:h schools* , parish - 
anddiocesan subsidies were estimated at $148 per pupil in 
1972^73. This figure, applied to the 593.271 pupils attending • 
these schools in 1973-7^. yields a total estimate of ;^87 ,804,108; 
In the ."private" Catholic high schools, subsidies from churches 
and religious conimunities were' estimated at $30 per pupil f or • 
1972-73. This figure, applied to" the 309.729 pupils estimated 
to be attending these schools in 1973-74, yields a total of 
$9.2.91,870, The. grand total of subsldiec from parishes, dio- 
ceses,, and religious ■ communities for Catholic high schools .is 
$97i095.978. and for all Catholic schools, elementary^ and ' , 
secondary, is $487.4-79.978. The data on which these calcula-' 
tions are based were^ derived from the sources identified in N- 
note 2, above. 

The estimate for schools affiliated with the Lutheran^ 
Church-Missouri Synod -r^as produced by multipiy~ing the average 
annual per-pupil expenditure ($439) by the 'number of pupils . 
(151|476) and by dividing the product by the percentage of 
school costs underwritten through church subsidies (72.56 
per cent). The resulting figure is 4548,250.923. The data 
on which the calculations are based were provided by Al Senske, 
Secretary of Elementary and Secondary Schools, The -Lutheran 
Church- Missouri Synod, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Church-subsidies for schools associated with the Chris- 
tian. Reformed church were lumped together with other giftsv. 
in the figures provided to us (by Ivan E. Zylstra, Adminis- 
trator, School arid Governmental Relations, National Union of 
Christian Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan), and thus have been 
in.cluded above, under the category of direct gifts. 

Society of Friends officials report, in figures provided 
through the Council .for American Private Education, that their 
schools received approximately $1 million in church support 
during 1973-74. 

These estimates of indirect support (0487,479,978, 
$48,250,923. and-$l million) oroduce'a grand total of [^536.7 
million, but it must be emphasized that the figure is' low 
since numerous groups of religiously affiliated schools did 
not provide data in this regard. 

- ^See the Commission's definition o,f ohilanthropy , quoted 
m note 1, above.' 
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. ^In 1970-71, it was estimated that the contributed ser- 
vice^ of teachers and administrators In Catholic schools were 
worth ^approximately^ $^00 million per year, -^almost 25 per cent 
of . the \total revenue requi red to operate, the s<:hools« The 
estimate wasjproduced by comparing the salaries actually re- 
ceived by these staff , members in Catholic schools with the 
salaries \their qualif ica'^ioris would have called for in nearby 

public schools. M^S. Ca th o lie S choo Is^ 197^7^^ t > Pt 23, 

•Irj tne Writer's experience , there is a pronounced ten- 
dency for well qualifie d teachers and administrators in^ schools 
operated by\the Lutheran. Church-Missouri Synod to work for 
salaries farXbelow what their public school counterparts re-, 
ceived, and it se.ems /reasonable to assumcthat at least' one 
eighth of essential schtool revenues are dc^^^^d from these 
contributions^J^^ for'egone earnings. On tho\asis of this assump 
tiont w^ may-"-estima.te that the Missouri Synod)Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools alone /derive resources worth. at /east $9«^ million, 
from this sburce.. /Calculati ons IfeadZng to t^is fif^ure are 
based on data f rora Al Senske, Secretary of Elementary and 



Secondary .Schoolsi The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, St. 
Louis, Mifesburit / ' " . 

When the Catholic' and Lutheran estimates are summed, v/e 
obtd;i,n a total, for "hidden** philanthropy in nonpublic schools, 
of $46p^«5 mlllipn. Since we lack data from many other 'non- 
puT)lic schools, this figure. is obviously a serious underesti- 
mate* N 

^ Giving U*S*A>i 197^ Rep ort, p* 7, 

o • 

°Otto J\ Kraushaar, * American Nonpublic Schools t Patterns 
of Diversity. (Baltimore! Johns HcJpkins University Press, 
1972;, chapter 8v , ' 

* ^Donald A. Erickson and Andrew M. Greeley, "Non- Public 
Schools and Metropolitanism, *• in Robert J. Havighurst, ed# , 
Metropolitanismi Its Ghallenpre to EducatioU t Sixty-seventh ^ 
.Yearbook of the National Society fpr the Study of Education,' , 
Part I (Chicago I' the Society, 1968), pp. 288-289* - 

^®In their heyday,' for example', Horace Mann and other power- 
ful leaders of the movement to establish universal, free, com- 
pulsory schooling, largely under public auspices, were widely 
regarded as towering examples of visionary altruism* In re- 
trospect, as economists and revisionist histo;:^ians have demon- 
strated, there is much evidence to suggest that Mann and many 
^thers in his tradition were rather pervasively concerned v^ith 
the occupational status of educators-, with the promotion of 
WASP culture, with the maintenance of existing social struc- 
tures, and (par|ticularly as time went on) with the ideals of 
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* the corporate industrial state, '-aee^:. for instance i E, G, 
"West, "The Political Economy of American PubJ ic School Legis- 
lation," J ournal of Law and Economics 10 (October,- 196?)," 
i<) 1-12 8 J Merle Cujjti, The Social Ide^s of AmGrican Educators 
(Patterson, N. J,: Littlefield, Adams & Company, ,1959) i Her- 
bert Gintis, "Towards a Political Economy of ' Education! A 
Radical Critique' of Ivan Illich's U e-'Schooling Society ." Har - 

^ yard Educational Review (February, 1972), 70-965 Joel Spring, 
Education and the Rise of the Corporate State ( Boston t Beacon" 
Press, 197^J. 

Regardine the utility of the concept, "the public inter- 
est" »i see Glendon Schubert, The Public Interest "(Glencoe, Ill.i 
Free Press of Glencoe, I960), pc, 223-22^^ and Virginia Held; 
The Public Interest and Individual Interests (New York, N.Y. 1 
Basic Books, 1970), 

^^Reference is made to the evidence in note 10, above, 

^^See'thfe Commiss|.on*s. "Outline bf Issues", 

•^^in reviewing compulsory attendance laws,, for example, 
Newton Edwards observes i "In requiring attendance, ,' , , the 
legislature does not confer a benefit upon the parent, or 
primarily upon the child j it is only doing that which the 
well-being and, safety of the state itself requires," The ^ 
Courts and The Publ ic Schools (3rd, ed,; Chicago 1 University of 
Chicago Press, 1971), p, 519. Cf.' Milton Friedman, Capitalism 
and Freedom (Chicagoj Phoenix Books, University of Chicago 
Press, 1963), chapter j6, i and J, ftonnie Davfs, "The .Social 
and Economic Externalities of Education," in Roe L, Johns 
' al.. eds.y Economic Factors Affecting the Financing of 
E diacation (Gainesville. Fla. 1 National Ed u cational Finance 
Project, 1970), pp, 59-81. 

■^^George F. Madaus and, Roger Linnan, "The Outcome of 
Catholic Education?"- School Review 81 (February, 1973), 
207-232} Andrew M, Greeley^and 'Peter H, .Rossi, -J he Education 
of Catholic Ameri cans- ^'CHicago ! Aldine Publishing Company, 
1906). Donal'd'A. Erickson, "Contradictory Studies of Paro- 
•chial Schoolingt An Essay Review," School RevieWv ^ (Winter, 
1967), k25-k36, 

^^As many writers on school finance emohasize^ the local 
property tax, the prime source of funds for public schools, is 
particularly vulnerable to citizen resentment that mav arise 
from a wide variety of reasons. Also, citizens without chil- 
dren in school are often reluctant to see school taxes raised 
as much a-s parents of* school children would wish. For these 
reasons and others, it appears that taxation mechanisms for 
schools are like a constricted pipeline, -inadequate to carry 
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the funds that many citizens would willingly invest in schools. 
5uLrous%cSnomists ar.ue that levels of f f/'JIJ/^-^^^f,?^^^ 
will be more rcBponsive to consumer demand if the taxation 
pipeline issuppiemcnted. by a pipeline of private investment 
and Dhilanthrooy. liven under current conditions, with about 
?S per cent oHhe nation's students In nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools, our system of finance probably blocks 
millions of dollars -that citizens would be slad to allocate 
to schools. Consider the followint^ examples: 

Joe Smith, who thinks instruction m the local PU^lic 
high school is mediocre, is willing to spend^^-^OO °f ^^'Jf 
crftionary income to obtain better ^^^elaje for his child. 
He finds, however, that he cannot purchase the right to nave 

JSSn^sJer instructed by the best teachers m the school 
no matter how much he is wiliinc to .spend. In fact, the school 
Sill provide no specific instructional advantages at all fpr 
an outLy of $200! Smith decides to use the 3200 for otner 
purposes, and his youngster take:; the bad teaching with the 
good,- like every other student in the school.^ A year later. 
Smith tries apain. This time he attempts to improve mstruc- 
^Tofirihe ?Sn;.high school by persuading fellow voters to 
app?oie a higher tax levy (approximately $200 P?^ household 
lev year) for education. But property owners with no children 
in the schools campaign successfully ^^^^f ^^^Jf^^"^!?^!!^^ 
For the second time. Smith's would-be 9°"^^^^^!^°" f 
Withheld. Discouraged with his community. Smith loo^b lor a 
bette? oAe. Ten miles away is a suburb with more reputable 
public^ schools. Smith's property taxes would be approximately 
^200 mbre than at present, largely because the schools in the 
nearby'suburb are more liberally supported.^ Smith's plans to 
move are soon aborted, however, by the f^f l?;^^t ^^j;^^ 
' commuting costs and mortgage payments will be ^iP^^r and an 
outlay 'of at least ^1,000 will be required to move his >;ouse- 
hold koods. .Chagrined, Smith stays put, his educational wishes 
thwartek and his would-be contribution of ,^-^00 once again 
deflected. Later still, investigating private alternatives, 
Smith finds an independent coUege-preparatory school that 
provides apparently superior instruction. Initially, in hib 
naivete, he thinks he has solved his problem, for tuition m 
the independent school is $1,800, only *200 more than the 
level of per-pupil support in the public hi<=rh school. S.Uth 
has $200 available to make up the difference. he_ learns, 
however, that he cannot simply use the 3200 to gwitch from a 
$1,600 public school to a $1,800 private school. Rather, when 
he opts out of the public school system, he must forfeit the 
child's share (roughly, $1,600) of tax funds for education. 
Furthermore, he will not be permitted to recoup any losses by 
being excused from public school taxation. In efiect, govern- 
ment has decreed that the threshold cost °f 
public to the private school is not $200 but $1,800. :>ince 
Smith cannot afford the $1,800, the $200 is withheld from 
education once again. / 
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As Milton Friedman observes, those impediments to par- 
ental discretion are especially onerous for the poor, who are 
particularly. disadvantaged in educ;ation as compared with other 
areas of life» - By sacrificinp certain advantas^es, a low- income 
family may often save enough money to buy the same ^automobile 
as a family in a high-income suburb* Similar possibilities 
apply to clothing, furniture, bo.okSt and many other goods and 
services. But a low-income family willing to extend itself 
to obtain super^ior instruction is frustrated in two particu- 
lars! both nonpublic schools and well financed public schools 
tend to be inaccessible g^graphically and the particularly 
impoverished, who most need superior educa-t-ional programs, 
find that the occasional private school within reasonable dis- 
tance is out of sight financially* since school costs are ris- 
ing faster than incomes and a declining proportion of nonpublic 
schools are subsidized through churches. 

Now visualize Ja'ck Smart, a wealthy man in Smith's com-- 
munity. Smart wants to contribute ^510, 000 a year toward impro- 
ving the educational opportunities of poor children in the area 
If he is like most individual philanthropistSt he will not 
give the money to the public school system, perhacs because 
he thinks the'^stem is too large and bureaucratic to be in- 
fluenced by that amount of money. When he considers the local 
independent school, he sees that an annual threshold cost of 
$1,800 virtually guarantees a studptit body drawn largely from 
well-to-do homes, and his egalitarian convictions are offended* 
Smart considers providing a few scholarships for poor children, 
but worries because the independent school has no special pro- 
grams for students with learning problems. School leaders 
say they cannot afford to institute such a program for any- 
thing like ipiO,000 a year* Smart decides. In disgust, that 
American education is not designed to use donations of that 
magnitude productively. He sives the money to a local museum,' 
which quickly adds several appealing items to its collection. 
Gratified by the visible, lasting response, Smart becomes a 
regular contributor to the museum and' rc/^aleS/.his wealthy 
friends with stories of how inflexible education has become. 
Several of them decide to support museums inj^tead of schools. - 

For relevant discussions and evicence, see:] fi;i,lton 
Friedman, "The Role of Government in Education," fin Robert 
A. Solo, Economics and the Public Interes t (New Brunswick, 
N. J.I Rutaers University Press. 19:>1).-pp. i?3-53; Edward F. 
Renshaw, "I^eetine Educational Revenue Requirements in the. 
Decade Ahead," Ar. erican School Boa rd J-'nirnj^l l^i (July. I960-). 
17i29.32j Charles S. Benson, The Kfjon omlcn of Public- r,du cation 
(Bostonj Houghton .Vifflin, 1961 pp" 325- j?ft i..ark vrTatTl^TT 
"Mixed Public and Private Financing: of Education! Efficiency 
and Feasibility," America n Econ omi c Rf>vie w 57 (March, 1967), 
120-130, Miner found a generally nofrative relationship between 
per cent of children in nonpublic schools in a city and per 
^sP^'^-a expenditurco* for education, and in r>;ci>:ahon* s study the 
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proportion ol* chLLdron attehd?nr. r.orjoubJic i;oho()U» wai'» nega- 
tively associated with an index of I'inancla! >»f fort/in i:ubiic 
education. But neither oT th(^se studios exanined the conpen- 
satine: effect, of educating rnany children with mon^ prcvideo 
through the "private pipeline;" See Jerry r-liner/ Soci al and 
Economic Factors in Spend 3 n^^ for i'ubllc Ed u ca ll o n ( 3y racus e , ' 
N;Y,t Syracuse University Press, 1902), pjS^ 55f59i and Walter 
W, McMahon. "The Determinants of Public Kxpenditurei An Econo- 
metric Analysis of the Demand for Public Education" j unpub- 
lished paper as reported in Miner, Social -/nd hcoriomic r'actorj , 
PP» 55-56,59* But the effects of educating? many children at 
private expense show up in /Miner's study ^and" one by James and 
his colleagues when ^energ^lly positive Relationships are found 
between proportion of stu^lents in nonpublic schools" and per ^ 
pupil expenditures in public education* cJee Miner, Social ' 
and Economic Factors , pt). 55f59; and Walter I, Garms, Jr., 
^Ability and Demand Determinants or Educational Expenditures 
in Larfi;e Cities: A i^eliminary Report," paoer presented at 
National Co^iference^f Professors? of Educational Administra- 
tioni Humboldt Sxate College, Areata, California, Aui^ust 2i|, 
1965» Alkin, in an inadequately controlled study, discovered 
that higher proportions of Catholics in a ccmmunity (and pre- 
'sumably, hi^jher percentaeces of childr<>n in nonpublic sch'^o^ls) 
were associated with increased expenditures per pupil in pub- 
lic schools. Marvin C, Alkin, "Rdiieious ^actors in the Deter- 
mination of Educational ^Sxpendi tures, " Educational Adminjstra - 
>,tion Quarterly 2 (Sprim-:, 1966), 123-I32. On the other hand, 
Shapiro and Renshaw found no consistent relationship between 
per pupil expenditures for public schools and percentages i of 
students in nonpublic schools, Sherman Shapiro, "Some Socio- 
Economic Determinants of Expenditures for Education," Compara - 
tive Educatio n (October, 1962), 160-166 5 Renshaw, "Meetinr. 
Educational Revenue Requirements," 7 

^^Many scholars have attributed lack of adaptability in 
public schools to the fact that most families have no alter- 
native available. If so, the situation would be much worse 
if nio families had nonpublic schools available to them as an 
alternative. It has also been arcued, with historical evidence 
to support the contention, that when nonpublic schools develop 
demonstrably superior approaches to instruction^ the public 
schools are soon forced, throu/?h citizen insistence, to adopt 
those approaches. See, for, example: David r*riedmah, "Toward 
a Competitive School System** (undated monograph published by 
Center for Independent Education, ^achita, Kansas); John E* 
Coons, Stephen D, Sugarman, and William H, Clunelll, "Replic- 
IviE the School Pie," Teachers College Re cord 72 l^ay, 19^1), 
485-4931 Donald A, Erickson, "The Trailbiazer in an A^e of ^ 
R & D," School Review 81 (February, 19?3 ) . I^^^^-l?^; Theodore 
R. Sizer, "The Case for a Free Market," Cop:p^ot (April, 196^), 
8-12 1 Christopher Jencks, "Education Vouchers,". New Reoubiic , 
July 4, 197Pi Friedman, "The Role of Government in Education." 
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'''^This striking: homogeneity was thti topic of a presiden- 
tial address at the 1972 annual meetins^ of the American Educa- 
tional Research Associatiom.* Robert Glaser, ''Individuals and 
Learning t The New Aptitudes," EdiK?ati o naI htesearchcr 1 (June, , 
1972), 5-13» The failure of the massive "Coleman stuay" to 
discover stratepries in schools that seemed to have a clear, 
consistent relationship to student learning has been attributed 
to the fact that very little diversity was represented in 
Coleman* s national sample of schools. Eric A. Hanushek and 
John h\ Kain, "On the Value of fiQuallty of Kducational Oppor - 
tunity as a Guide to Public Policy," in rYe«Jerick Mosteller 
and Daniel P, Moynihan, eds, , On iiquaiity of Educational Oppor - 
tunity (New Yorlci Random House, 19?2) , pp/ 116-1^5* ; 

18 

^For example, the federally sponsored Ke,erional Educational 
Laboratories and 'Research and Uevolopment Centers are launch- 
ing more concerted attacks on educational problems than have 
been at all typical' in the past, Stephen k.^ Bailey, "Signi- 
ficance of the Federal Investment in Educational R & D, " Jour - 
nal oT Pesearoh and Develo p ment in Educanion 2 (Summer, 1969), 
31; 'Francis 3. Chase, "R and D in the Remodelinfr of Education," 
Phi Delta Kappan 5I (February, .1970), 300; Ernest R. Hiigard, 
"The Translation of Educational Research and Development into 
Action," Educati onaT Researcher 1 <Ju]y, 1972), 18-21. 

•^-^Allan C. Ornstein, "Administrati ve/CoiRmunity Orrraniza- 
tion of Metropolitan Schools," Ph i Doltn Kapp an 5^ (June, 1973), 
668-67^j Henry k. Levin, ed*, CommuMity Ooril rol of Schools 
(Washington, D»C»i the Brookinifrs Institution, 1970); hario D. 
Fantini, Public Schools o'f Choice (New York? Random House, 
197i). 

20 

There is a volumind^usXiiterature indicating that public 
schools in various societies ^nd at. different points in time 
are remarkedly accurate reflections of the values? of the domi- 
nant culture. See, for example 1 Jules Henry, C ulture Again:>t 
Man (New York i Random House, 19^3); and Newton Edwards and 
Herman G. Richey, The School in jLhe _ Am( rrican ?iociaJ Order 
(2d ed*; Boston: Houghton fwiffTin,* iVbTf. 

21 

-^r'or an exceiient discussion of how the behavior of scnool 
personnel may be determined by the structure of the school ♦ 
see Dan Lortie, "The Teacher and Team Teaching: Suf2:s:es- 
tions for Lonfr:-Hanfce Research," in Judson T. Shaplin and Henry 
?• Olds, Jr., ed3t, Team Teachin^r ' (New .York: Harper and Row, 
1964), pp. 270-305* ~ " , 

22 

Examples can be .found in almost any daily newspaper at 
the present time of the difficulties school boards encounter 
when they overstep the boundaries of majority opinion in their 
communities* What one segment of the ccmmunitv wants for its 
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children may be enouj^h to throw the majority into an uproar. 
-For a classic example, see Joseph F, Nialoney, " The Lonesome 
Train " in Levittown ("The Inter- University Case Prosram," 
•No,->9j University, Ala, i University of Alabama Press, 
1958). , , . 

^^Roy A. Larmee, "The Relationship between Certain National 
Movements* in Education and Selected Indeoendent Secondary 
Schools" (Ph. D. dissertation. University of Chicafro, 1962); 
and his "National Movements' and Independent Schools," in Roald 
F. Campbell and Robert A. Bunnell, eds.. Nationalizing Influ - 
ences on Secondary Educatio n (Chicac:ct Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago., I963), pp. 105-118. 

One of the major concepts behind the recent work on 
education vouchers is that public schools will be much more 
responsive to parents if parents are free- to switch schools 
and take with them their child's share of tax funds for edu- 
cation. See the articles listed under note 16, above. 

25 ■ 

-^James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society; The Social 

Life of the Teen ager and Its Impact on Education . (Glencoe. 
111. J Free Press, 1961). 

26 " 

Bernard C. Rosen, "Conf lie cinr Group Membership: A 
Study of Parent^eer Cross- Pressures , " American Sociological 
Review 20 (April , --1.9.5,5) , pp. 155-161.. ^ 

2? ' 
'Morris Rosenberg, "The ' Dissonant Religious Context and 
Emotional Disturbance," in Louis Schneider, ed,, Hel Uion . 
Culture, and Societyt A Reader in the Sociology of Religion 
(New York I John Wiley & Sons, 1964} ; pp. 549-559. ^ 

28 

Psychologists seem generally to overestimate the long- 
term effects of ne/?a.tive influences during- childhood. In one 
study, psychologists turned out to be wrong in their predic- 
tions .aboiit two-thirds of the time, and were repeatedly sur- 
prised to discover how well people had "bounced back" from 
, experiences early in life that researchers thought would pro- 
duce permanent damage. Joan W. Macfarlane, "Perspectives on 
Personality Consistency and Change from' the Guidance Study." 
Vita Humana ? (1964), 115-126. 

29 . - ■ 

Since the literature is extensive, only a few examples 
can be cited herei Donald A. Erickson, "The 'Plain People' 
and American Democracy," Commenta ry 45 (January, I96B), 36-44 1 
David R. Manwaring, Render Unto Caesar t The Fla^-Salw te Con- 
.troversy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962)f Rosa- 
i.^M:' '1^^' '"^^^ Warrior Dropouts," Transaction 4 (May, 196?) . 
40-46.- Leo Pfeffer, Church. State and^r'reedom Trev. ed,, - 
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3oston» Beacon Press, 1967), chapter 9i AukusI 3, Hollinps- 
head, Elmtown's Youtht The Itnnact of Social "Classes on Adol » . 
escents (New York; John Wiley &"Sons, 15ij9'). 

3;0Kraushaar, American Nonpublic Schools, p. 14, Though 
I965-/66 marked the high point of enrollments, nonpublic schools 
enrolled a hie:her profeortion of the "nation's schoolchildren 
(13,6 per cent) in 1959-60, The declining proportion was 
maskecf by the fact that in the intervening years public school 
enrollments were growing more quickly than those in nonpub- 
lic schools, 

5-^See Table 1, in the Appendix to this paper, 

-^^See Table 2 in " the Appendix to this paper* 

^^Schools associated with the Christian Reformed Church 
were 5 fewer in number in 1973*-7^ than in 1965-66 (a decline 
of only 2.3 per cent), while their enrollment loss was even 
less (1,7 per cent), accordinfr. to data in Table 3 in the Appen- 
dix to this paper. As Table 4^ in the Appendix shows, the 
number of schools affiliated with the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod declined by 8.6 per cent between I965--66 and 1973-'74t 
•while enrollments declined by only ^•3 per cent. Data in 
Table 5 in the App.endix indicate a erowth of 9#1 per cent in 
number of schooJs and of 46.4 per cent in enrollment in the four 
years between I969-70 and 1973-74 ,for schools affiliated with 
the American Lutheran Church. For the National Association 
of Christian Schools, we secured information by telephone 
(from Darla Dresdow, Director of Individual Services) to in- 
dicate that the number of member schools increased from 228 
in 1965-66 to 268 in 1972-73 (an increase of 4p, schools , or 
17*5 per cent), while enrollments increased from 32^003 to 
53,144 (an increase of 21,144, or 66.1 per cent) during the 
same period. In a similar conversation with Garlan Millet, 
Associate Director, Department of Education, World Headquar- 
ters, General Conference of Seventh-uay Adventists, we were 
informed that Adventist school enrollments in the U.S. increased 
from 47,325 to 54,829 (an increase of 7t504, or 15#9 per cent) 
at the elementary level and from 19tl96 to 21,929 (an increase 
of 2,733, or 14*2 per cent) at the. secondary level between, 
1965-66 and 1973-74. Similarly, Adolph Fehlauer, Executive 
Secretary,' Board of Parish Education, Wisconsin Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, reported that the synod's elementary school 
enrollments increased from 24,810 to 26,507 (an increase of 
lt697t or 6.8 per cent) and its secondary school enrollments 
increased from 2,638 to 3t405 (an increase of 767, or 29.1 
per cent) between I965-66 and 1973-*74. John Paul Carter, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, National Association of Episcopal Schools, 
in a similar telephone conversation, estimated that Episcopal 
school enrollments had increased by something: like 60 per cent 
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between 1965-66 and 1973-7^. Moshe Sokol, Coordinator for 
Enrollment Activities, National Society for Hebrew Day Schools, 
indicated that the Hebrew Day Schools had experienced extremely 
rapid "spurt" " growth for several years after 1965-66, but^wer^ 
now in an era" of "slow, ^teady growth," mostly '^in suburban 
areas, with some decline in. schools in inner cities where 
neighborhoods were deteriorating. FinalJy, Table 6 in the 
Appfendix reflects a 5.^ per cent growth at the elementary level 
and a 9.5 per cent growth at the secondary level during the 
two years from 1971-72 to 1973-7^ for day schools belonging 
to the National Association of Independent Schools, These 
groups account for at least 99 per cent of nonpublic school 
enrollments. We were unable to obtain data from some addi- 
tional small .collectivities of nonpublic schools. 

Kraushaar, American Nonpublic Schools , p. 14, 

35 - i 

^This statement is based on my own observations, plus 
those of my colleague Bruce Coooer (University of Pennsylvania), 
plus queries directed to free school leaders in several areas 
of the country by Cooper, in my behalf. His assistance in 
this regard is gratefully acknowledged, 

Bruce S. Cooper, F^ree and Freedom SchooJnt A'-National 
Survey of Alternative Programs. A Report to the President* s 
Commission on School Finance (Washineton, D.Ci the Commission, 
1972) J also Cooper»s "Organizational Survival! A Compa-^ative 
Case Study of Seven American 'Free Schools*" (Ph, D. disserta- 
tion. University of Chicago, 1974)? also Allen Graubard, Free 
the Chil dren? Radical Reform and the Free S chool loovemenrTNew 
York! Pantheon Bpoks, -I972), ' ~" 

■ 37 

Nonpublic schools cannot merely mark time while public 
school budgets soar, for they must comoete to some extent in 
the same market for personnel and material; and they must main- 
tain some semblance of academic comparability and breadth of 
offerings, though the necessity of competing in these terms is 
more Bovere for schools that lack special 'religious and ethnic 
motives. Consequently, when public school costs rise '.making 
the. citizen pay more in taxes), costs in nonoublic schools tend 
to rise in similar proportions (making the patron pay more bv 
means of fees or donations), ' y j j 

w ^ estimate of a five-fold increase is taken from E.G. 

West, An Economic Analysis of the Law and Politics of Non- 
public School Aid" (unpublished manuscript, Carleton Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, November, 1974), p. 19. citinc an analysis in 
.James W. Guthrie,. "Public Control of Public Schools 1 Can We 
Get It Back?" Public Affairs Report, Institute of Governmen- 
tal Studies, University of California, Berkeley, June, 1974.- 
no, 3, 
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the telephone conversations mentioned in note 33f / 
above ,^ jLeaders of nonpublic school groups responded to ques- 
tions concerning reasons for recent'growth almost entirely 
in terms of client reactions to permissiveness, immorality, 
or lack of acadiemic rigor in public schools. 

John D. Donovan, Donald A. Erickson, and George ?. iviadaus. 
The Social and Religious Sources of the Crisis in Catholic 
Schools , Vol. II of Issues of Aid to Nonpublic Schools . Report 
to the President's Commission on School Finance (Washington, 
D.C.t the Commission, 1971)t ■ 
ill 

-"•The argument of this school of, thought is -that social 
conditions in the United States tend to obliterate the strict 
lines of doctrinal distinction that initially separate ••sects,** 
eventually transforming them^into groups with the ecumenical 
outlook of ••denominations. •• The classic statement of this 
view is found in H. Richard Neibuhr, The Social Sources of 
Denominationalism (New York; Henry Holt^ 1929). Much of the 
same line of thinking appears in the more popular work, Will 
Herberg, Protestant, Catholic. Jew (rev. ed.i Garden City, 
N.y.t Anchor Books, I960). 

42 

Bd. of Educ . V. Allen , 392 U.S. 236, 88 S. Ct. 1923, 
20 L. -Ed. 2d 1060 (1966). 

Lemon v. Kurtzman , ^03 U.S. 602 (1971). 

Since this issue is so sensitive, the, areas and schools 
invblved in the controversy seem best unidentified. 

/ -^Tax deductions of one type for patrons of nonpublic 
schools were outlawed by the Supreme Court in Committee for 
Public Educ . V. Nyquist, 413 U.S. 756, 93 3. Ct. 2055 (1973). 
The Court commented that there would appear to be little dif- 
ference** between tuition reimbursements and tax credits, for- 
under either approach the parent ••receiver? the same form of 
encouragementv^and reward for sending his children to nonpublic 
schools . . . y We see no answer-to Judde Hays* dissenting 
statement below that . . . 'the money involved represents a 
charge made upon the state for the piarpose of religious educa- 
tion. • •• 

" 46 

The free school movement and the current unprecedented 
movement in public education toward "alternative" schools, 
mini-schools and classrooms are both evidence of ^he increas- 
ing interest in educational options. Similar interest on the 
part of the scholarly community is expressed in the references 
listed in note 17, above. In the .latest Gallup poll on the 
topic, a majority of the nation's adults registered for the 
first time an indication that they would favor a constitutional 
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amendment to permit tax support &f church-related schools • 
Support for such a polTcy rose from ^8 per cent in Gallup's 
1970 survey to 52 per cent this year. George K. Gallupu_!ILSlxth 
Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward ^Education, Phi 
IJelta Kappan 6l (September, 197^}, p\25. 

^'^Donald A, Giannella, "Lemon and Wlton: The Bitter and 
the Sweet o^ Church-State Entanglement A in Philip B. Kurland. 
ed., Supreme Court Reviewt 197 1 (Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1972 pp. 1^7-200; Paul AAFreund, "Public ' 
Aid for Church-Related Education: FederalXconsti tutionai 
Problems," in Charles Whelan and Paul ' A, Vreund , Legal and 
Constitutional Problems of Public Support foh Nonpublic Schools . 
A Report to the President's Commission on Schiaol Finance (Wash- 
ington, D.C.I the Commission, 1971 )f pp# 63-1^6; West, "An 
Economic Analysis." 

^^Gianneira, "Lemon and Tiiton"'; Freund, "l^ut)lic Aid". 
Both Giannella and Freund suggest that the Court, is not so 
much bound by the logical conclusions of the "excessive -en- 
tanglement" doctrine as it is usincc.the doctrine to prevent 
th-e political strife that might attend a policy of public aid 
to church-related schools. 

^^Since the Supreme Court has outlawed both tuition reim- 
bursements and tax credits', it seems obvious tliat vouchers 
for patrons of church-affiliated nonpublic schools would stand 
little chance. See Committee for Publjt: Educ. v. F yguist . 

5°See Giannella, "Lemon and Tilton"; Freund, "Public Aid"; 
West, "An Economic Analysis"; John h. Coons and Stephen U. 
Sugarman, "Vouchers for Public Schools," Inequality In Educa - 
tion , No. ,15, November, 1973i PP-. 60-62. 

^"'•Friedman. "The Role of Government in Education." 

^^Xenter- for the Study of Public Policy, t^duca tion Vouch-, 
ers< A Report on Financln^^ Elementary Educati on bv Grants 
to Parents (Cambridge, Mass.i the Center, 1970, offset). 

-"-"West, Education and the Stat e, and "The Political 
Economy. " 

Daniel Weiler, A Public School Voucher Uemonstration t 
The First Year at Alum Roc k (Santa Monica, Calif. i The Hand 
Corporation, 197^^ As, this report pointr. ouxt In the late 
1960|s, the Office of Economic Oppcnunity (OhO) be^an look- 
ing into vouchers as a possible device for improving Ameri- 
can education, particularly so far as the needb of the im- 
poverished were concerned. The above-mentioned Center for the 
Study of Public Policy (CSPP) drew up its.olan under contract 
to GEO. In behalf of GEO, CSPP then made a natiorvtide canvass 
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of public scAooL districts to determine which would consider 
participating in this oarticularly cautious experiment. Major 
education groups condemned the idea vociferously. By 1971i 
OEO managed to stage feasibility studies in only four school 
districtsl three of which soon declined to proceed further. 
In the Alum Rock. Union Elementary School District (San Jose, 
California), the only scho.'ol district in the nation that per- 
sisted, consid;ei^able controversy arose. When it became ob- 
vious that, OECi,'s\ choice was between a watered-down experiment 
in Alum Rofck ahrt\ no experiment at all, the original plan was 
drasticallir mobii'led to make it acceptable to public school 
personnel, \ The Experiment, it was agreed, would initially 
involve public Ischools only, and only the schools in the dis- 
trict whoselstalff members wished to participate. Teachers 
"job and seniority! rights were guaranteed; in other words , 
tfeachers wouiLd not be subject to the market forces envisioned 
cehtrall)!/ inf voucher schemes*<^ During the first year of opera- 
tion the' experiment was even more diluted, for the level o.'' 
support , a Bcnool enjoyed was not .affected a't^all by eains 
los^ses in enrollment '"^ 
school to sc^ool was 
traiive expediency/. 



/ 



at all by ^ains or 
and the stiident's freedom to change from 
ously curtailed as matter of a^iniinis- 

\ 



and 

3 sfe^:^ 



^^For a dlomew^hat more complete description of this i^ea, 
«seei Donald |a, ^rickson, "The Publ ic-- Private qonsortiumt 

ed« 



Ah Open-Matke*;t V.bdel for Educational Reform," 
vevt edit Metropolitan School 
for 'Refprm V( Berkeley I 

56 



prfraniza tioni 

McCutchan, 1972), pp. 



in Troy 
Vol. 2t 



V. McKel- 
Proposals 



'John E. Coons, William H, Clune III, and^Stephen U. 
Sugarmarl, PrivatG We alth and Public Efjucation (Cambridge, 
V Massii iBelknap Press of Harvard University Pr^ss, 1970); 
\charleE5^;;S, Bertsxin, "Economic iAhalysis of Institutional Alter- 
knativ,es' for Providing Educati'on (Public, 



in^Kbe L. Joh^s, et/-y.. , eds. 
Fi'hahc ing ofJEducaRlon , Vol. 
ProTect (Qalntisvil'le", Fla. i 

57 ^ 



'J^.€s't, "An Ebonomic Analysis." 



Private Sector),"' 
Scon omic Factors ' Affectinpr^ the 
2 of National Educational Finance 
the Project, 1970), pp, 121-172. 
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Table li Number of Schools and Enrollments, Roman Catholic Schools in the U.S., 
■ 1965-66 to 19.73-7^ 



School 
Year 


Number 


'if Schools 




Enrollments 


Grades 
1-8 


9-12 


Total 
(1-12) 


5i Change 
in Total 


1-8 


9-12 


Total 
(1-12) 


% Change 
in Total 


1965-66 


10,879 


2,413 


13,292 


— 


4,492,000 


1,082,000 


5,574,000 




19^-70 


9,695 


2,076 


11,771 


11.4 


3,607,000 


1,051,000 


4,653,000 


• 

16.4 


/ 1970-71 


9,370 


1,980 


11,350 


3.6 


3,356,000 


1,008,000 


4,364,000 


6.3 


; 1971-72 


8,982 


1,857 


10,839 


4.5 


3,076,000 


959,000 


4,035,000 


7.5 


t 

■ 1972-73 


8,761 


1,773 


10,534 


2.3 


2,871,000 


919,000 


3,790,000 


6.1 


i 

1973-7^ 


8,550 


1,719 


10,269 


2.5 


2,711,000 


903,000 


3,614,000 


4.6 


iDifference, 
1965-66 and 
1973-7^ 


2,329 
21.4f6) 


694 
28.8%) 


3,023 
22,7%) 




1,781,000 
39.695) 


179,000 
ie.5%) 


1,960,000 
.35.2?5) 





Source I National Catholic^ Education Association 
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Table 2 1 Number of Schools and Enrollments, Boarding 
Schools Affiliated with the National Association of 
Independent Schools, 1971-72 to 1973-7^ 



School 
Year 


Number of 
Schools 
' (K-l/2) ) 


Percent 
Chanece 


1 

Enrollnients 


Percent' 
Change 


ly/l-r^ 


215 




47,7**2 




1972-73 


• 200 . 


-7.0 . ^ 


4i,676 


-12.7?S . 


1973-74 


196 


-2,0 


Jf0,|95 


- 1,6% 


Difference, 
. 1971-72 and 
• 1973-7^ ■ . 


19 
{6.6%) 


~ — rr 


(li>.13%) 





Source I National Association of Independent Schools 



T^bl,e,3« . Nuiiibers of Schools and Enr.ollmontSt 
Affiliated with* 'National Union of Christian S( 
.elated with Christian Reformed Church), 1960-.< 



,S/^chobks 
^61si (Asso- ' , 
to 1973-74 



School 
Year 



1960- 61 

1961- 62 
196^-63. 
196 3- 6^1: 

1964- 65 

1965- 6-6 

1966- 67 
.1967-68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 ' 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



Difference, 
1965-66 and 
1973-74 



Number. of 
School .Units 
■(K-I2j 



'.PeVoent '/ Percent 

■,"Chanfi:e Enrollments Chdn^e 



210* • 

214- . 2.695 

'■205 ' , -4,2?^ 

203 • ,.-1.0?5 

.211- • "3.9^» 

216 , '"^'ZM' 

213 ■ ■ • 11.4V. 

2dT 1.9f- 

218 •■ ■ ^ v ■0,.555 

222 1:8% 

^22 * -1 • 

■226' "7- "1,6% 

214 . -5.3'5S 
211- ^ tIM^' 



-5 ■ 

(-2.3;5) 



44,010 

4.5,405 
46,712'' 
48,005 
48,941 
50,291 

51 ,247 
: 50', 2 82'. 
•50'».637. 

50,301"" 
51^162 

51, .134 

, 51,- 571 
i 51„12 3 



-. ■ ' 832 

- :xi:H)' 



3.25J , 
2 . 9^5 . 
2.8% 
1.9"/. 

1,9% 
-1.9--'c^ 

-0.-7fi ■ 
1.8?5 • 

■ 0f.59?i-^ 
'*0,9< 
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•Pable'^i -Number of Schools and Enrollments, Schools Affiliated with Lutheran Church- * 
-'Missouri Syftod, I96O-6I to 1973-7^ ^ 



*> 

•School , 
Year ' 


Number of Schools 

< 


Enrollments , 




9-12^ • 


Total 


Change 
in \?otal 




9-12,^ 


Total 


% Char. re 
in Total 


• 1960-61 


1284 


19 


1303 




148,851 


8972 


157,823 






1364 


24 


138^ 


6.5 


160,882 


11,179 


172,061 


9.0 


' 1970-71 

'1971-72 


1207 


26 


1233 


-11.2 


1^.0,613 


12,773 


163,366 


-5.0 


1170 • 


- 27 


1197"^ 


- 2.9 


146, leo' 


12,543 


158,723 


-2.9 

* 


• 1972-73 


12-33; " 


30 


1263 


5.9 


« 

151,482 


12.604 


164,086 


\ 

3.4 




1236 


33 


1269 




151,476 ^ 


•13,219 


164,695 


0.<f 


Difference, 
1965-66 and . 
1973-74 • 


!-izs 

(-9.495) 


9 

(37.5^5) 


-il9 
(-8.695) 

1 




-9,406 
(-5.9?^) 


2040 
(18.2^0 


■ -7,366 
(-4.3%) 





Ko.;tes t 



' ^U.S. only • . N ' 

^Recion not specified 

-^Cojnputed on total LC-KS enrollments,' number of teachers in the U^S,, Canada and 



.South America 



■ er|c 



Kediano all LC-KS elementary schools 
Source I Ivan Zyistra, Nktional Union of Christian Sc^iools 
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Table 5» Number of Schools and nrollmonts, Elementary 
Schools Affiliated with the American Lutheran Church, 
1969-70 to 1973-7^ 



School 
Year 


Number of ' 
Schools 


?5 of 
Chan<?:e 


Enrollments 


"/o of 

Change 


1969-70 


154 




9.984 




1970-71 


1^5 


-5.8 


9,926 


-O.b 


1971-72 


M 


•^Z^ 8 


10,284 


-»-3.6 


1972-73 


158 


+12,1 


13.858 


+34,8 


1973-7^ 


168 


■»-6.3 


I4,6l/i 


■-»5.4 


Difference , 
1969-70 and 
1973-7^ 


+14 
(+9.19^) 




•<^,630 
(46.4?'0 




Source t 


Ainericar. Lutheran Church 






Table 6: Number of Schools and Enrollments, Day Schools 
Affiliated with the National Association of Independent 
Schools, 1971-72 to 1973-7*^ 


School 
Year 


Number of 
Schools 


■^S of 
Chancre 


Enrollments 


"/& of ^ 
Change' 


1971-72 


555 




207,430 




1972-73 


579. 


4.3-7^ 


218,674 


5.4^ 


1973-7^ 


585 


1.0% ' 


227,212 


3.f^ 


Difference , 
1971-72 and 
1973-7^ 


30 


* 


19,782 





Sources National Association of Independent Schools 
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